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How competent was the emperor Nero? The matter is still controversial, because our 
interpretation of this emperor's actions is based upon a re-writing of the history of Nero's rule that 
took place after his downfall. A case in point is his attempt to build a canal running from Puteoli to 
the mouth of the River Tiber stretching some one hundred and sixty miles. Such a grandiose 
project was condemned by Suetonius and Tacitus as a sign of Nero's 'passion for theincredible'. But 
how should we viewthis attempt to create a navigable canal on such a scale that sea-going vessels 
with as many asfive banksof oars might pass each other? 

The scheme itself was designed by the best architects and engineers of the time, who were also 
responsible for the construction of Nero's new palace in Rome. The purpose of the scheme was 
to allow ships to sail safely to Rome from Puteoli. This was crucial for the government of the city of 
Rome, since grain had to be imported to feed the population of the city. The previous emperor 
Claudius had constructed an artificial harbour at the mouth of the Tiber, but the safety of this 
harbour was in question since two hundred ships of the grain fleet had been destroyed there 
during a storm in A.D. 62. The nearest secure anchorage to Rome was at Puteoli, some 160 
miles south of Rome. If a canal could be constructed from Puteoli to the Tiber, ships from Egypt and 
Africa, carrying grain, could sail directly to Rome in safety. 

The project was begun. Prisoners from all over the empire were transported to Italy for the digging 
of the canal. There was clearly a major worry whether there would be enough water in the region to 
supply the canal. However, for much of its length the canal would have travelled through marshes 
and would also have been supplied with water from the large rivers: the Liris and the Volturnus. 

The canal would in effect drain the marshes, reducing their potential for diseases such as malaria, 
and might also have reduced the volume of water in the River Volturnus to allow navigation on this 
torrential river. There were some major engineering feats to be undertaken elsewhere; these would 
have included the tunnelling mountains. This factor may have caused the schemeto be abandoned 
after Nero's fall from power. 

Some might view the scheme as a typical example of Nero's mismanagement of the Roman state. 
But, perhaps, we should be cautious in our criticism here and consider this work in relationship to 
other Roman canal projects that were realized under theempire. In CisalpineGaul, for instances 
majorcanal scheme was undertaken by successive emperors, including Nero. The region of 
Cisalpine Gaul wasdominated by the River Po, a river that wassome four hundred miles in length and 
according to the elder Pliny contained a huge amount of water. This in itself could present a problem 
for river navigation. A solution to this was the diversion of water away from the main channel by 
canals upstream. Thus, by reducing the flow and the velocity of the river, flooding could be 
prevented and navigation could be made possible. 

The canals along thecoast are the best known. Pliny sees these as a wonder to be described. He 
states that the canals between Ravenna and Altinum to the north are over one hundred and 
twenty miles in length. He goes on to describe them: the river Po (Padus) was carried to Ravenna 
by the Canal of Augustus (Fossa Augusta), to the north of the River Po was another canal known 
as the Fossa Flavia, linking the River Po to the River Tartarus; from here another canal, the 
Fossa Clodia, linked the system to the north and the lagoons around modem Venice. 



Whose canal? 


The names of the canals Fossa Augusta, Fossa Flavia, and Fossa Clodia provide us with clues to 
which emperor built each section. Clearly, the Fossa Augusta was built by Augustus. We find 
evidence for developmentin the area including a town called Augusta on the canal and 
presumably founded by the emperor. Similarly the Fossa Clodia was built by the emperor 
Claudius; Pliny tells us that to celebrate his invasion of Britain he had sailed from the canal at 
Ravenna 'in what was a vast palace rather than a ship'. The Fossa Flavia presents us with a more 
interesting problem. At first sight, we would associate it with an emperor belonging to the Flavian 
dynasty that ruled from 69 to 96 A.D.: Vespasian, Titus, or Domitian. But if we take a closer look, 
we find a town close to this stretch of canal called Neronia. This points to the involvement of 
Nero in the area and the foundation of a town named after him, just as there is a town called 
Augusta named after the first emperor further south on the Fossa Augusta. The association of the 
town named Neronia with the Fossa Flavia would suggest that Nero had begun a project of canal 
construction here that was to be finished by a Flavian emperor. 

Therefore, it would appear that Nero was building not only his infamous incomplete canal 
south of Rome to connect Puteoli to the capital, but was also involved in the extension of the 
existing canal system in northern Italy. This project resulted in a canal for large vessels stretching 
parallel to the coast for about one hundred and twenty miles. The similarities with the scheme 
to connect Puteoli with Rome are evident: both would have run parallel to the coast, both are 
of a similar length. The scheme to connect Puteoli to Rome, by a canal one hundred and sixty 
miles long, appears more realistic when we can see that a well documented example was built 
over an initial distance of one hundred and twenty miles and was later extended to the north as 
far as Aquileia, to give a length of some two hundred miles. 

Controversial Canals 

Nero was drawing on a long tradition of canal construction amongst the Romans that is 
seldom recognised today. The emperor Claudius' father, Drusus, had been involved in 
campaigns in Germany that had included the construction of a canal system: 'He was the first to 
sail the northern Ocean, and beyond the Rhine with prodigious labour he constructed the huge 
canals which to this day bear his name (Fossae Drusinae)' (Suetonius, Claudius 2). These canals 
were frequently used in campaigns against the Germans and allowed for easy movement by 
the Rhine fleet. Further imperial projects to create canals can be seen in relationship to the river 
Tiber. Inscriptions recall the actions of both the emperors Claudius and Trajan in the creation 
of canals to reduce the risks of flooding in Rome and the town of Ostia at the mouth of the 
Tiber. Such schemes could be controversial. Tacitus describes a senatorial debate on the subject 
in Tiberius' reign: 

A debate was opened in the senate by Aruntius and Ateius, whether the flooding of the Tiber should 
be checked by altering the course of the rivers and lakes swelling its volume. Deputations from 
the towns were heard. The people of Florence pleaded that the river Ctanis should not be diverted 
from its old course into the river Arno, to bring ruin on themselves. The people of Interamna'scase 
was similar ... Nor were the people of Reate silent ... Whatever the deciding factor-the prayers 
of the towns, the difficulty of the work, or superstition - the motion ofPisothat 'Nothing should be 
done' was agreed to. 



On the negative side, canals altered the water supply to other regions, but more positively 
they could prevent flooding down- stream or create the possibility of navigating rivers that had 
been impossible to sail on previously. The efforts involved in any of these large projects was 
immense. However, the benefits would also have been immense. To understand this, we need 
only look to the benefit gained from the construction of canals in eighteenth-century Britain: 

Unlike road and sea transport, canals were unlikely to be affected by bad weather. Their significance 
was very great for the transportation of coal, so heavy and bulky ... Canals halved the price of coal 
in Manchester ... One horse could draw eighty times as much in a canal barge asbya carton a soft 
road, and four hundred times as much as a pack horse could carry (C. Hill, Reformation to Industrial 
Revolution). 


Grain for Rome 

For ancient Rome, the concern was not with coal but another bulky item -grain and 
foodstuffs. These imported cargoes were fundamental for the survival of the urban population 
of Rome that was as large as a million persons by the first century A.D. The canal from Puteoli 
to the Tiber would have allowed for relatively speedy and cheap transport of grain that was 
imported to Puteoli from Egypt and North Africa. Canal transportation was cheaper than that by 
road, as can be seen from a letter written by Pliny to the emperor Trajan in consideration of the 
building of a canal in Bithynia (northern Turkey): 

There is a sizeable lake not far from Nicomedia, across which marble, farm produce, wood, and 
timber are easily and cheaply brought by boat as far as the main road; after which everything has to be 
taken on to the sea by cart, with great difficulty and expense. 

A canal, according to Pliny, would have remedied the problem. However, Trajan worried about 
whether the lake would have simply drained into the sea, if he allowed Pliny to pursue his 
scheme. The economic advantages of such projects were in the long term; they required high 
expenditure and an immense amount of labour to achieve the end result. To look again at 
northern Italy and its navigable canals associated with the river Po, we can see the gains of such 
a system that allowed the rapid movement of goods and people. The canal connection of 
Ravenna to the River Po established this city as the entrepot for the towns upstream. This 
allowed for a connection by water for travellers coming to Ravenna. In the fifth century A.D., 
Sidonius Apollinaris described his journey: 

At Ticinum, I went aboard a boat and travelled guickly downstream ... Proceeding on my way I came 
to Cremona 

... Next we entered the town of Brixillum only to leave it, 

just allowing time for our oarsmen to give up their places to boatmen ofAemilia, and a little later we 
reached Ravenna ... There, the situation is most favourable to trade, and in particular we saw 
large food supplies coming in. But there was one drawback: on one side was the sea, and elsewhere 
the sewer-likefilthofthe channels was churned up by the boatmen's poles ... the result was that we 
went thirsty. 


Integrated transport systems? 

The rivers and canals speeded up journeys, but they were complemented by road connections; 
Sidonius continued his journey to Rome by road. Equally, roads connected rivers together: 
the Via Claudia Augusta, opened by the emperor Claudius' father, was designed specifically to 



connect the River Po to the River Danube. Just as canals could connect towns to rivers, so could 
roads. Both the building of canals and roads represented a considerable investment in 
infrastructure, which facilitated not only the movements of soldiers and fleets but also of goods 
and agricultural produce. It was with this in mind that Nero began to build canals in Italy. 
However, like so many large scale engineering projects, they needed time to complete and 
Nero's reign was cut short by his deposition. His successors took the credit for the canal in the 
north of Italy, and abandoned and maligned his attempt to build a canal from Puteoli to Rome. 
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